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as stated in the Traite des sensations. The division on the spiritual life is 
an account of the logic of the philosopher's later development. Chapter 
IV of this part is especially interesting. Cousin, Janet, and Naville main- 
tain that Biran was a mystic at the last. On the other hand, the catholics 
regard him as one of their own number. Didiot dates his conversion 
between 1815 and 1820. Couailhac concludes that though Biran had been 
friendly to Catholicism for some time, he did not completely accept it until 
shortly before his death. In estimating Biran's place in the history of phi- 
losophy, the author does not claim that this form of ' will ' philosophy has 
had any influence outside France. He very justly says that any resem- 
blance between Biran and either James or Schopenhauer seems " vague and 
questionable." In France, however, he maintains that the influence is 
" more considerable than is ordinarily thought." To substantiate this view 
he refers to Cousin, Jouffroy, Ravaisson, and Simon. But even in these 
instances the influence is probably less than the author estimates it to be. 
For example, Cousin, while adopting Biran's account of the origin of the 
idea of causality, deplores his neglect of the distinction between the idea 
of causality as developed in experience, and the principle of causality — a 
truth to which reason is naturally subject. 

As already indicated, this book is not in any sense a critical work. It 
will seem incomplete to the student as he looks in vain for a satisfactory 
statement of the relation of Biran to Condillac, to Kant, or to Cousin. In 
dealing with a philosopher who himself had very little knowledge of earlier 
speculation, a method more comparative and historical is certainly desir- 
able. But with its limitations this is still a very useful exposition. It is a 
careful and faithful analysis of the system from Biran's own point of view. 
And anyone at all acquainted with that philosopher's writings will appre- 
ciate the advantage of possessing such a clear treatment from ' within ' 
as Couailhac has left us. In fact, owing to Biran's obscure style, wearisome 
repetitions, careless use of imperfect synonyms, and slightly varying stand- 
point, we are under great obligations to Couailhac for giving us a read- 
able, accurate, and sympathetic account of what Taine has so aptly called 
" a mass of abstractions, a thicket of metaphysical thistles." 

N. E. Truman. 

Les mensonges du caractere. Par Fr. Paulhan. Paris, F. Alcan, 1905. 

— pp. 276. 

"Nothing is sincere in us. At any rate, nothing is wholly sincere. 
There is not one of our feelings that we can express without hypocrisy or 
restriction, not one of our beliefs that we can affirm without certain reserves 
or without falsehood more or less conscious." These opening sentences 
of the work are typical of the style in which the whole is written. There is 
a constant straining after extreme and violent modes of expression, which 
is apt to blind us to the author's real acuteness and justice of observation. 
" Perhaps Desdemona simulated fidelity in such a way as to deceive 
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Shakespere." Such a statement might easily provoke a laugh of disgust ; 
and yet the author has a meaning in view which is well worth expressing. 

The general theme of the work is sufficiently trite, but it is elaborated to 
an extent hitherto undreamed of. The ' lies of character ' are investigated 
as to their function, their psychological mechanism, their principal varieties, 
and the circumstances commonly favorable to their development. The 
functional theory is indicated at the outset by a brilliant comparison with 
the imitative colorings of insects. "The character thereby takes on 
deceitful appearances, which disguise its true nature, and the confusion 
thus occasioned results, in general, to the profit of the individual or of 
society or of both at once." It is to the function of self-protection that 
attention is principally given, the social function being only occasionally 
considered. 

Two opposed types of character-disguises are recognized, false indiffer- 
ence and false sensibility ; these are discussed in considerable detail in the 
first two parts of the book. A third part considers some interesting com- 
binations of the two extreme types, and a fourth part summarizes the 
general conclusions reached, and furthermore gives suggestions toward a 
theory of "universal psychic simulation." In reference to this last, we may 
say that the author's procedure reminds us forcibly of other recent attempts 
to extend widely the commonly accepted meanings of terms — ' imitation,' 
for example. The author's tendency in this respect is shown even in 
Part II, where the point is made that every volition is essentially a lie, 
because, while allowing expression to certain impulses, it at the same time 
suppresses others (p. 115). In Part IV, the basis of argument is the assump- 
tion, that every misunderstanding involves a deceit. Now, as no percep- 
tion, whether of our own traits or of those of others, is unmixed with error, 
it is easily seen how the scope of deception becomes at once truly universal. 

The analyses of character with which the volume is mainly filled are 
always plausible and often quite convincing. At times, however, one can 
scarce avoid the suspicion that the author is pretending to an exactness of 
which the nature of his subject does not well admit, and that the formal 
precision of his language conceals a real vagueness in the significance of 
his descriptive terms. On the whole, nevertheless, the work is undoubtedly 
excellent of its kind, — a kind, which, as we cannot forget, has had some 
notable forerunners in the history of French literature. 

Theodore de Laguna. 

University op Michigan. 
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